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and materialist, a reckless, good-natured adventurer, who takes the 
world well enough, and does not trouble himself about responsibility, 
the future life, religion, or the judgment of God. This unbeliever is 
evidently the author's favorite, as he inevitably becomes the reader's 
favorite. But we presume Mr. Kingsley does not intend to offer the 
free and easy Tom Thurnall as a specimen of a Broad Church Chris- 
tian. 

But accuracy and consistency must not be expected from such an ar- 
dent and rapid writer. We must be content, if we would enjoy his 
brilliant paragraphs, to have the jumble of scenes and incidents. We 
must take the absurdities along with the splendors, the flings and sar- 
casms along with the noble sentiments. The ground tone of all Mr. 
Kingsley's novels is pure and noble. He has a generous hatred of 
shams and empty forms, of meanness and narrowness, which constrains 
admiration. There is nothing sardonic in his eccentricity. He is a 
poor logician and critic, but a true poet. He takes liberties with na- 
ture and life, as bold, and often as grotesque, as Turner in his land- 
scapes. Yet, after all, like Turner, he is a great artist. As a novel, 
we cannot help thinking that Two Years Ago is inferior to Amyas 
Leigh and Hypatia ; — it is easier to see the eccentricities when the 
scene and the dramatis persona are of our own time. Yet its fascina- 
tion is positive and genuine, as it would be should Mr. Kingsley go 
into the future, and construct a story of the twentieth century. Where 
he invents, he is charming ; but where he borrows other men's inven- 
tions, or uses historical facts, he fails to satisfy. He can tell his own 
tale, but cannot well repeat another's story. 



8. — Mind and Matter, or Physiological Inquiries. In a Series of JEs- 
says, intended to illustrate the Mutual Relations of the Physical Or- 
ganization and the Mental Faculties. By Sir Benjamin BbOdie, 
Bart., D. C. L., Vice-President of the Royal Society. With Addi- 
tional Notes, by an American Editor. New York : G. P. Putnam 
& Co. 1857. 16mo. pp. 287. 

We presume that the author of this volume is Sir Benjamin Collins 
Brodie, for more than fifty years one of the noted physiologists and sur- 
geons of England, and, since the retirement of Sir Astley Cooper, the 
first surgeon of the royal household. His essays, numerous, and on a 
great variety of medical subjects, are yet fragmentary, and have not, so 
far as we know, been collected to form a regular scientific work. His 
permanent contributions to science' have not equalled his high reputa- 
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tion and his multiplied honors. In "Mind and Matter" we find many 
wise thoughts, pleasantly expressed, but nothing that is either very 
new or very striking. The essays are in the dialogue form, which 
is well managed. Rejecting the theory of the phrenologists, that the 
lobes and convolutions of the brain mark special mental faculties, and 
holding to the theory of the independent and immaterial existence of 
the soul, the author maintains that the brain and the spinal cord are 
the agents and channels in the processes of thought, and that the souls 
of animals are analogous to the souls of men. His views are those of 
the majority of enlightened thinkers, and are confirmed by an abun- 
dance of illustrations. The observations upon "dreams" and "sleep" 
are very interesting, and those upon "moral insanity" are timely. 
The name of the American editor is not given, and his labors seem to 
have been slight, if they are contained in the short appendix of notes. 



9. — The History of Massachusetts. The Commonwealth Period. By 
John Stetson Babby^ Boston. 1857. 8vo. pp. 480. 

Mk. Baeet is to be congratulated on having done so well a work 
which he has done so quickly. This third volume follows quite close 
upon the second, chiding the tardiness of some more noted historical 
writers ; yet it bears in its composition no mark of haste or careless- 
ness. Mr. Barry's principal fault as a writer of history is not want of 
accuracy or want of patience. His candor, faithfulness, and deliberate 
justice are apparent in all his volumes, — eminently so in this last. 
He has only collated and judged the written records, without attempt- 
ing to establish any of his own theories. If not a philosophical, he is 
at least an honest historian. He writes of the Revolution and its bat- 
tles without abusing the Tories, and he writes of the Hartford Conven- 
tion without vilifying those who called that band of patriots a band of 
selfish traitors. He defends John Hancock while he praises Samuel 
Adams, and does not denounce Elbridge Gerry in his admiration of 
Caleb Strong. His account of Shays's rebellion, its causes, move- 
ments, strifes, and issues, is the fairest that we have ever seen, doing 
full justice to the insurgents, without palliating their mistakes or their 
unlawful acts. The debates in the Massachusetts Convention for rati- 
fying the Federal Constitution are also excellently described. 

The freshest and most entertaining chapter in the volume is the fifth, 
which treats of the manners and customs of Massachusetts at the close 
of the last century. Without any effort at fine or picturesque writing, 
the author has brought together many miscellaneous facts which intro- 



